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The Program for 1937-38 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


T THE start of the new school year, one major study of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, is marked off as completed—the Ohio Study of 
Local School Units. Supported by Federal funds and under 
the official direction of the State Department of Education, this 
study made an examination of county school districts outside 
cities and exempted villages at exactly the time to aid the coun- 
ties in fulfilling the requirements of the School Foundation 
Program Act, enacted June 12, 1935. One general state report 
was printed. A hundred-page report was prepared for each 
county and revised after personal conferences with members of 
the State Department of Education staff and those familiar with 
local conditions in the county for each of the eighty-eight coun- 
ties. These findings have been made the basis of an extended 
program for each county. This has been a neat investigation, 
fortunately placed, in that research is immediately put into 
practice. 

Many less massive projects have been published: a manual 
on radio-sound equipment for schools; several booklets on the 
educational use of radio; monthly issues of the Ohio Radio 
Announcer; the News Letter (for radio, the movies, and the 
press); annual studies of graduates of the College of Educa- 
tion; a volume on teaching with motion pictures; a vocabulary 
list presenting the degree of familiarity of ten thousand words 
to fourth-grade pupils; nine issues of the Journal of Higher 
Education and a similar number of the Epucationat RE- 
SEARCH BULLETIN; the eighth annual volume of Education on 
the Air; the public services of Ohio State University; a type- 
written study for the Federal government of the success of 
National Youth Administration activities at Ohio State Univer- 
sity; the manualization of the operations of the Ohio Soldiers’ 
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and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home; annual reports on financial activ- 
ities in counties, cities, and exempted villages; and some sixty 
tests in the field of secondary and higher education (chiefly in 
mimeographed form) designed to measure primarily extra- 
informational objectives. To these, numerous articles should 
be added to complete the picture. 

Service projects, not leading to publication, too numerous 
to detail, have been carried on by the Bureau in all its areas 
through membership on campus, state and national committees, 
chairmanships of committees, service studies to colleges and 
universities, and consultation services of untabulated number. 
Most extensive of such services are the activities of the Refer- 
ence Division and the Appointments Division. 

Unfinished and continuing studies and services necessarily 
constitute the backbone of the research program. The most 
important of these are identified in the current reports of the 
nine divisions of the Bureau. 

Several new studies are reported. Funds provided by a 
foundation, with the sponsorship of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Federal Communications Commission, will support 
a national evaluation of school broadcasts by the radio division. 
This is a projected five-year study, subject to review for con- 
tinued support at the end of two years. 


The Division of Accomplishment Tests 
By R. W. TYLER 


URING the past year the Division of Accomplishment Tests 

has continued its services to the various departments of 

the University and to schools needing assistance in the state. 
These services are of two types: the construction of examina- 
tions, tests, and other means by which the departments and 
schools may appraise their work; and assistance in the use of 
these means of evaluation in the study of various educational 
problems. The Division is working with twenty departments of 
the University, continuing the work which has been under way 
for the past seven years. Among the developments during the 
past year have been the improvement in the Law Aptitude Test 
which enables a wiser selection of students for the College of 
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Law, the development of a means for appraising the reading 
interests and tastes of college students, and the continuance of 
studies of problems of methods and materials in the Depart- 
ments of Botany and Zodlogy. 

In addition to the regular activities of the Division, certain 
other studies are under way which are financed by special grants 
from educational foundations. The first of these is the evalua- 
tion program of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Begun three years ago, with only a part- 
time director and full-time associate director, it is now operating 
with one part-time director, one full-time associate director, 
two full-time and three half-time research associates, three half- 
time research assistants, one secretary, one stenographer, and a 
half-time clerk. Several results may be noted from this project. 
The Evaluation Staff has helped to change the attitude toward 
evaluation in the schools participating in the Study; it has also 
assisted in the building of an improved curriculum; it has helped 
to develop evaluation leaders in the several schools; and it has 
prepared tests, other evaluation instruments, and bulletins on 
testing. During this period 87 tests and other appraisal instru- 
ments have been constructed. One or more of these tests were 
distributed to 285 different schools not in the Eight-Year Study 
and to approximately five hundred teachers. Fourteen bulletins 
on testing and eight articles have been written and also dis- 
tributed. The mimeographed materials alone which have been 
distributed to the schools amount to more than fifteen hundred 
pages. One of the most significant technical contributions dur- 
ing the past year has been the development of summary sheets 
for the various evaluation instruments which makes them much 
more useful for diagnosis, for instructional purposes, and for 
helpful interpretation of the school programs. 

Another interesting project has involved the co-operation of 
the Accomplishment Tests Division with the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction and the staff of Central State 
Teachers College in Michigan, in appraising the new curricu- 
lum for teacher education at that institution. 

A third project has involved the co-operation of the Divi- 
sion with the Botanical Society of America in conducting a study 
of botany teaching in colleges and universities. Mr. Clark W. 
Horton, research assistant for the Botanical Society of America, 
is writing a report of this study. 
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The Division has also worked closely with Mr. F. P. 
Frutchey who has been developing improved tests in college 
science under the auspices of the Co-operative Test Service of 
the American Council on Education. Mr. Frutchey, who is a 
member of the Division’s staff, has developed several forms of 
the science tests for five of the major objectives emphasized by 
college science teachers. 

During the next year the staff will continue its work with 
departments of the University and schools in the state, and will 
also co-operate in the other projects described here. The devel- 
opment of means for appraising the so-called intangibles in 
education is the most important concern of the staff. Only as 
these “intangibles” are appraised can we have an adequate and 
comprehensive picture of the outcomes of various educational 
experience and experiments. Such a comprehensive appraisal is 
also important in focusing the attention of teachers and curricu- 
lum constructors upon the significant purposes of education. 





Appointments Division 
By EARL W. ANDERSON 





HE studies of teacher supply and demand in Ohio, which 

have been carried on by the writer as continuous projects 
for several years, will be continued. Efforts will be made to 
bring together the findings of the various annual studies of 
supply and demand in Ohio into one picture of the situation 
covering several years. From this should come recommenda- 
tions for improving the situation in Ohio so that the supply 
will more nearly coincide with the demand. 

The usual annual studies of the report of the success of the 
1937 graduates of the College of Education of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; of the high-school and elementary-school teachers new 
to their positions in Ohio for the year ending June, 1937; and 
the success of graduates from teacher-training courses in Ohio 
colleges in securing teaching positions will be made. In addi- 
tion, the literature on supply and demand published in 1937 
will be reviewed. 

The writer will assist in several studies made by the Pro- 
fessional Problems Division of the Educational Council of the 
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Ohio Education Association. These reports will be finished late 
in 1937. Much time during the coming year will be spent in 
active participation in various guidance activities in the College 
of Education and in directing the program of the eighty or more 
students in the College of Education who are taking the degree 
with distinction in Education. 

An analysis of forms used by teacher-placement offices in 
Ohio to see if some agreement can be reached toward more 
uniform credentials for the convenience of prospective employ- 
ers was set up last year. This analysis was not started last year; 
it will be undertaken during the next year. 


Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


NE of the major projects during the year was related to 
developing the use of motion pictures as one of the new 
scientific aids to learning. This work was of two types. The 
first was the preparation of two books useful for those who 
are introducing into the work of the school, or who are already 
using, this new aid. The first volume, on which the writer 
collaborated with Mr. Ramseyer, is titled Teaching with Mo- 
tion Pictures, and is published by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. It represents answers to a series of 
eighteen major questions which the school administrator or 
principal faces when he attempts to introduce educational mo- 
tion pictures into his school. The second volume will shortly 
be published by the H. W. Wilson Company. The material in 
this volume represents a series of the digests of the best articles 
that have been written on the educational motion picture during 
the past ten years. 

The second type of activity in this connection was the estab- 
lishment of an Ohio State University film clinic. During the 
past year, three meetings were held which were participated in 
by teachers throughout the state who are interested in produc- 
ing their own local teaching films. Through the co-operation of 
F. W. Davis, chairman of the Department of Photography, 
firsthand assistance was given in motion-picture photography. 
Films made by teachers were viewed in the clinic and criticized. 
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Through the aid of the Payne Fund of New York City, it 
has been possible to continue our work in teaching discrimination 
in the fields of the radio, the movies, and the press. The dis- 
semination of information in this area has been carried on chiefly 
by means of the News Letter, which is now being sent to eleven 
thousand teachers, administrators, and parent-education leaders. 
This News Letter will be made available again this year, the 
final year of the grant. 

During the past year, a volume titled “How to Read a 
Newspaper” has been prepared for use by high-school students. 
This will be a complementary volume to How to Appreciate 
Motion Pictures, and a volume as yet untitled in the field of 
radio, which will be written by I. Keith Tyler. The book on 
the newspaper is now in mimeographed form, and a number of 
experimental centers will try it out during this coming year. 
The aim of this material is similar to that being developed in 
the field of the radio and the movies, namely: to acquaint stu- 
dents with the influence on children, youth, and adults, of the 
press; to teach high-school students to select their newspaper 
reading more wisely; to teach high-school students to evaluate 
critically what they read in the newspapers; and to develop stu- 
dent leadership in the solution of problems arising through the 
press. 

Further work has been done on the vocabulary list to deter- 
mine the familiarity of some ten thousand words to pupils in 
the fourth, sixth, and eighth grades. Supplementary data were 
collected during the year from fourth-grade pupils and also 
from teachers of children in the fourth grade. It is planned to 
use these data in re-writing certain materials to fit them to 
fourth-grade reading abilities. 

The annual Curriculum Bibliography was prepared for the 
Society of Curriculum Study and appears in the October issue 
of the Curriculum Journal. 

During the coming year studies will be made of the effect 
of so-called documentary films on the information and attitudes 
of young people. These documentary films differ from typical 
educational films in that they make much larger use of emotion 
and drama. They are background films aiming to present per- 
spectives, attitudes, and problems. They are virtually drama- 
tized information. Films tentatively planned for use will be 
secured from the United States Government and from British 
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sources. An attempt will be made to discover the effectiveness 
of these films in producing changes in information, attitudes, 
and behavior. It is hoped that some studies can be made with 
adults not in school, as well as with school groups. 

Further studies will also be made of the social composition 
of the motion-picture audiences. Further attempts will be car- 
ried forward to develop techniques for determining who sees 
what motion pictures and how much they like them. This will 
be an extension of the study reported in the later pages of this 
issue of the EpucaTionaL REsEaRCH BULLETIN under the title, 
“Analyzing the Movie Market.” 


Editorial Division 
By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


‘ Editorial Division during the past year has editorially 
cared for nine issues each of the EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH 
BuLuetin, the Journal of Higher Education, and the News 
Letter. The work on the BuLLETiN has included the selection 
of the articles, the gathering of books and pamphlets for review 
with the choice of reviewers, as well as all editing, proofreading, 
and the like. The work on the Journal has involved all edi- 
torial processes except the selection of the articles, choice of 
book reviewers, the writing of editorials, and the writing of 
“The Reporter.” The News Letter has received from the Edi- 
torial Division only the offices of copyreading, proofreading, 
and make-up. 

The book-making rush of last summer left us quite far be- 
hind on our schedule since the personnel of the Editorial Divi- 
sion has been seriously depleted during the depression. The 
only book published this year by the Bureau of Educational 
Research has been Education on the Air, 1937, the proceedings 
of the Eighth Institute for Education by Radio. 

During the past five or six years we have tried to help par- 
ticular children overcome specific arithmetic difficulties. Exer- 
cises involving explanation and practice have been devised to 
meet these special needs. These exercises have not necessarily 
been complete presentations of any topic in arithmetic because 
each was arranged to meet a child’s special difficulty—carrying 
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in addition, borrowing in subtraction, zeroes in multiplication, 
and the like. During the past year, these arithmetic fragments, 
which were originally devised to aid particular children, have 
been combined and revised into groups of exercises—“How 
Numbers Are Made,” including sections on arabic numbers, 
roman numerals, and dollars and cents; three booklets in addi- 
tion, “Seeing and Learning Combinations,” “Column Addi- 
tion,” and “Carrying in Addition”; two booklets on subtraction, 
“Tearning Subtraction Facts” and “Doing Subtraction.” The 
booklets of multiplication and division are in the process of 
being revised, while those of fractions and decimals will be 
completely re-written. 

During the past two years students employed by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration have worked upon the listing of 
words found in readers at all levels through Grade III. The 
words in books of certain desirable series have been checked and 
listed. Through the use of the combined lists a book at these 
levels can be assigned to a place in an order of difficulty by the 
size of its unfamiliar vocabulary, and its succession in use can 
be determined by the degree of overlapping in vocabulary plus 
the number of new words to be encountered. 

The analysis of the errors actually made by children during 
reading are being classified. The purpose of this analysis is to 
discover whether there are certain confusions of letters, words, 
or the like which may serve as symptoms of typical difficulties. 

During the past year the children of two sixth grades whose 
records on certain reading tests were below the grade medians 
set by the authors of the tests were given reading materials 
suited to their reading abilities. The report of the progress 
made by these groups of poor readers will be published shortly. 
A similar study is under way this year, and an effort also is being 
made to stimulate the progress of the average and superior 
readers in the two grade groups. 


High-School and College Relations 
By WILFORD M. AIKEN 





t. Commission on the Relation of School and College is 


involved in certain specific enterprises, the general direc- 
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tion and supervision of the Eight-Year Study, evaluation, rec- 
ords and reports, and curriculum assistance. The work of the 
thirty schools in the study is co-ordinated in so far as that is 
possible. Each school is working at its own problem in its 
own way, but there is much to be gained from consultation 
and discussion involving all of the schools. Therefore, each 
year the heads of the schools and the members of the Directing 
Committee are brought together in annual conference where 
the major aspects of the work are discussed and criticized, and 
where plans are made for the following year. At the annual 
meeting this year, it was decided that the co-operating colleges, 
about three hundred in all, be asked to extend the agreement to 
include the classes entering college in 1941, 1942, and 1943. 
It is expected that the colleges will accept this proposal. 

The work in evaluation in this Study is under the direction 
of Ralph W. Tyler. The schools approve of his work; they find 
it helpful in many ways; and they join with the Directing Com- 
mittee in asking for a renewal of funds to carry the work in 
evaluation from July 1, 1938, to January 1, 1942. The study 
of our students in college, under Mr. Tyler’s immediate super- 
vision, will continue to July 1, 1941. 

A committee on Records and Reports, of which Eugene R. 
Smith, of the Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts, is chairman, is seeking to discover how the work 
of candidates for college may be reported in order to give the 
college the information which it should have, but without 
“freezing” the high-school curriculum. It is anticipated that a 
fairly satisfactory solution of this difficult problem may be had 
by the end of this school year. 

In the spring of 1936, a generous grant was received from 
one of the educational foundations to provide curriculum assist- 
ance for the schools. A staff was selected and began its work a 
year ago. The first year was spent chiefly in visiting the schools 
to discover how the curriculum staff could be of most effective 
service to them. At the conclusion of the last school year and 
at the beginning of this, many conferences have been held with 
the staff to plan this year’s work. It is expected that the assist- 
ance rendered will be much more valuable this year than last. 

Last year more than one hundred high-school principals of 
the State High School Principals’ Association were at work on 
committees studying the problems of the secondary schools of 
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the state. The results of the work of these committees were 
included in a volume entitled Studies in Secondary Education, 
published in April, 1937. 

A group of graduate students worked last year with Mr. 
D. H. Eikenberry on the revision of State High-School Stand- 
ards. The revision was published last summer and is now in 
the hands of the high-school principals. They have been organ- 
ized into thirteen groups, representing geographic divisions of 
the state, to study the Standards this year; each group is select- 
ing one or two major fields for study. It will be the responsi- 
bility of this Division to provide them as much leadership as 
possible in their study, from this and other colleges and uni- 
versities of the state. 

A committee headed by Mr. A. J. Dillehay, principal of 
East High School of Akron, will shortly propose to the colleges 
of the state a program similar to that of the Eight-Year Study 
asking that a small group of high schools, between twelve and 
twenty, be freed from specific college-entrance requirements to 
undertake significant curriculum changes. An informal meeting 
with representatives of key colleges will be held in Columbus 
on November 12. If the project meets with their approval, 
the proposal will be formally submitted to the colleges shortly. 


Personnel Division 
By W. H. COWLEY 


bomen the past year the Personnel Division of the Bureau 

completed seven projects as follows: 

1. A study of the public services of the Ohio State University—the re- 
sults of this study were summarized in the last annual report of Presi- 
dent Rightmire. 

2. A study of the projects of the National Youth Administration in oper- 
ation during the past year at the Ohio State University—a 150-page 
typewritten report has been submitted to the Federal government and 
to the University authorities. 

3. The establishment of the Student Personnel Council at the Ohio State 
University—this project was begun three years ago with the writer as 
chairman. After two years of successful operation the writer resigned 
as chairman of the Committee. The operational personnel staff of the 

University is carrying on this venture in co-ordination. 
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4. A study of the Ohio State University Health Service—th’s study has 
led to the development of closer relationships between the Health 
Service and other student-personnel units. 

. During the past three and one-half years the writer has been chairman 
of the Projects Committee of the National Youth Administration at 
the University. He has resigned from this chairmanship to give his 
time to other duties. 

6. The manualization of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at 
Xenia—this project was begun and carried on for several months, and 
now members of the staff of the Home are continuing the work. 

7. Studies for the General College Committee of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Faculty—during the past three years the Ohio State University 
faculty has been investigating the desirability of establishing a special 
program for students desiring courses not within the usual curricu- 
lums. Erroneously this committee was called the General College 
Committee. This fall a special unit of the College of Arts and 
Sciences has been established to provide for these students. 


WM 


During the present year the Personnel Division will under- 
take a number of projects. First will be the completion of the 
volume begun last year entitled “The Foundations of Student 
Personnel Work.” About a third of this volume has been fin- 
ished. It is hoped that it will be completed before the end of 
the academic year. Second, ‘the Division will co-operate with 
the Ohio State University Alumni Association in a study of 
alumni funds. The Association is considering the desirability 
of establishing an alumni fund, and the Division has already 
begun to study similar funds at other institutions with a view 
to determining the scope and organization of a similar fund 
here. Third, the Division will continue its attempt to develop 
a social-adjustment schedule to be used in discovering students 
who are socially maladjusted. Fourth, the Division will con- 
tinue a project begun last year relating to the educational and 
psychological philosophies of Noah Porter, president of Yale 
University from 1871 to 1886. Noah Porter stood among the 
outstanding educators of his day and opposed vigorously the 
plans of White, Eliot, Gilman, and others for the reorganiza- 
tion of higher education sixty years ago. The compromises that 
were of necessity made because of President Porter’s strong 
objections to the new programs continue in effect in both psy- 
chological and educational thinking today. These compromises 
have never, however, been clearly indicated. It is the purpose 
of this study to identify them. 
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Radio Division 
By 1. KEITH TYLER 


| work of the Radio Division during the year will be in 
connection with two projects. The first of these, a continu- 
ation from previous years, is concerned with developments in 
radio education within the state. The second project, which 
began this year, is an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of 
broadcasts planned for use in schools, and will be undertaken 
on a nationwide basis with the co-operation of the broadcasters 
and under the sponsorship of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee. 

Within the state, instructional materials in radio discrim- 
ination and in the use of radio will be completed. A manual on 
radio-sound equipment for educational use is now being revised 
on the basis of criticism of the tentative draft which was sub- 
mitted to experts in the field. There yet remains the completion 
of the high-school textbook in radio discrimination and the 
teachers’ manual on the use of radio. A number of small book- 
lets giving aid in the educational use of radio have already been 
issued. A manual of high-school discussion will be off the press 
shortly, which should be helpful to teachers in indicating the 
kind of discussion that can be expected from high-school stu- 
dents. It will be available at cost. 

The listings of recommended radio programs in the Ohio 
Radio Announcer are being continued again this year. Selected 
programs are classified by subject fields and presented in the 
form believed to be most convenient for teachers. Only Ohio 
radio stations are listed. In addition, each issue contains an 
article dealing with some phase of the classroom use of radio. 
The Radio Division also shares in editing the News Letter. 

The Division continues its interest in developing adequate 
training of teachers in the use of radio in teaching. Representa- 
tives of various Ohio teacher-training institutions will be invited 
to a series of conferences in which the possibilities of inaugurat- 
ing such training will be explored. This training will include 
courses, units within courses, and such incidental training as con- 
ferences, discussions, and the like. 

The activities this year in connection with the project on the 
evaluation of school broadcasts will be largely those of setting 
up experimental groups in four centers throughout the country, 
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getting formulations of agreed objectives from broadcasters and 
teachers, and preliminary work in gathering evidence of changes 
in boys and girls occasioned by broadcasts. For this work there 
has been added to the staff of the Radio Division, four full-time 
research associates, and four half-time research assistants. The 
broadcasts to be evaluated will include programs which are 
nationwide, regional, and local in scope. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 


HE past year has been a busy one: library attendance has 

been high, acquisitions have been generous, and the conse- 
quent cataloguing and indexing have been heavy. The total at- 
tendance for the year has been 31,164. This figure is an increase 
of 217 over the previous year’s figure, 30,947, which had here- 
tofore been an all-time high for the department. Better than 
half of the yearly attendance (19,242 in round figures) was 
concentrated into the Summer Quarter. This is typical of 
attendance figures over the years of existence of the library, 
and it is natural since summer enrollment in the College of 
Education is extremely heavy. 

A new service, inaugurated during the past year, has been 
a mimeographed list of the new references added to our subject 
index file, which is compiled each week. This list is sent to all 
faculty members of the College of Education who have ex- 
pressed a wish for it. All professional books and all pamphlets 
have been listed by author. Periodical references have been 
listed by subject. Faculty reaction to this service has been favor- 
able, and we plan to continue it during the coming year, if at all 
possible, for we feel that its value is high in proportion to the 
time and costs involved in supplying it. 

After attendance figures, total acquisitions are possibly the 
most important measure of the service and growth of a library. 
At least attendance and acquisition are the two most definite, 
objective measures available. Two hundred sixty-six profes- 
sional books have been added to our shelves. Some 375 ele- 
mentary- and high-school textbooks have been added to our 
publishers’ display collection. Nearly one thousand pamphlets 
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have been indexed and shelved. Periodicals have run to the 
total of 3,102, many of which have been indexed before being 
shelved. In an attempt to bring the college-catalogue collection 
up to date, 1,355 new catalogues have been added. Other mis- 
cellaneous items, including tests, courses of study, surveys, 
reports, and proceedings have brought the total acquisition fig- 
ure up to 6,822. This is slightly above the figure for last year. 

The extent of the cataloguing and indexing of these listed 
acquisitions may be graphically pictured by the fact that almost 
twelve thousand cards have been typed, proofread, and added 
to the files. Four thousand one hundred and nine of these were 
copied before being filed, in order that we might supply Colum- 
bia University with an indexing service to which it has sub- 
scribed for the past five years. Much of the work of indexing, 
catalogue-card typing, and general reference work has, of neces- 
sity, been done by student help employed by the National 
Youth Administration. 

Detailed and definite plans for the coming year have been 
delayed, due to personnel changes in our regular staff. In gen- 
eral, our reference and indexing service will go on as heretofore. 
A systematic attempt is planned to improve our textbook collec- 
tion. This will include the “weeding out” of some out-of-date 
books, and a careful checking to assure the inclusion of all recent 
publications. Changes in the content, style, and design of text- 
books have been so marked the past two or three years that this 
action on our part seems desirable. 


Survey Division 
By T. C. HOLY 


s Has been stated in previous years, the work of this Divi- 
A sion of the Bureau consists of collecting and tabulating 
financial data and making various kinds of surveys and studies 
of the public schools of Ohio. That being the case, certain 
studies are conducted from year to year. For example, for 
the past nine years the Division has collected from Ohio city 
and exempted-village school districts information on enroll- 
ment, tax valuation, tax levies for current expenses, and bond 
and interest payments, as well as tax rates for all purposes, 
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school bonded debt for schools and for other purposes, and spe- 
cial levies and school-bond issues which are being submitted at 
the November election or which have been submitted at special 
elections. Somewhat similar information for the county school 
districts in which are submitted special levies and bond issues, 
have also been collected, tabulated, and distributed for the past 
several years. Following each election the results on school- 
bond issues and special levies for the entire state are collected, 
tabulated, and distributed to Ohio county, city, and exempted- 
village superintendents. These studies, which are issued in 
three separate mimeographed reports, will again be done for 
1937-38. 

In 1935-36 a study was made of the comparative school 
costs per pupil in average daily attendance in Ohio city and 
exempted-village school districts for 1929-30 and 1934-35. 
This study likewise was mimeographed and distributed among 
Ohio school superintendents. A similar study showing the com- 
parisons for 1934-35 and 1935-36 was made and distributed 
last year. Whether such a study will be made this year for the 
school year 1936-37 will depend on whether school superin- 
tendents find it of distinct value. A letter has been sent out 
inquiring whether they do find the information contained in 
this report of use. If so, it will be made again this year. 

At the request of the Toledo Board of Education, the Divi- 
sion is making a careful study of the high-school housing facil- 
ities in the western part of the city to ascertain whether addi- 
tional accommodations are needed. This involves consideration 
of the trends in total population, school enrollment, housing 
accommodations for elementary- and junior—high-school pupils 
in that area of the city, and the probable influence of a Re- 
settlement Project now being developed in that part of the 
city. For several months the Toledo Board of Education has 
had under consideration a general survey of the schools of the 
city but as yet definite decision has not been made. 

The Board of Education of the city of Mansfield has re- 
quested and arrangements have been made for this Division to 
make a small building survey for that city this year. Although 
the immediate problem there is the junior—high-school housing 
situation, this likewise involves considerations similar to those 
listed for the city of Toledo. 

[Continued on page 224 | 





Analyzing the Movie Market 


By EDGAR DALE 


ARKET analyses are a commonplace activity today in 
M business circles. Automobile companies, for example, 

will know from a study of selected samples the in- 
come and occupation of those who are buying their car, whether 
they are school teachers, ministers, or bricklayers. Large de- 
partment stores carry on extensive investigations, even to such 
details, which they consider worth while, as to the amount of 
money spent by people who come in different doors of the 
store. Studies have been made, further, of such minutiae as 
the contents of a typical medicine cabinet. 

One would expect that similar studies would have been 
made in the field of the motion picture, a market which in- 
volves about three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. Yet 
an analysis of many of the pronouncements of those high in 
motion-picture circles, whether in the production, the exhibi- 
tion, or the propaganda phases of the industry, discloses a 
lamentable lack of exact data about their market. What class 
of people, as to income level and profession, are most likely 
to go to a splendid motion picture like “They Won’t Forget”? 
What proportion of the audience in a small town in North 
Dakota is likely to be under fourteen years of age? When do 
youngsters stop viewing with interest the typical “quickie” 
Westerns? Is the amount of education that a person has a 
favorable or adverse factor in the frequency of his motion- 
picture attendance? Are motion pictures which are favorably 
rated by those who attend them also exceedingly popular at 
the box office? Does the public get what it wants at the movies? 

All of these questions can be answered by factual studies, 
but unfortunately such market studies have not been made. 
It was with some such questions as these in mind, although not 
specifically answered in the study here reported, that the author 
began some preliminary research in this field. 

The group with which he worked was a selected group of 
high-school students attending a Girl Reserves conference at 
Columbus, this past summer. A mimeographed sheet contain- 
ing one hundred titles of motion pictures was handed to each 
girl. Some of these titles were of pictures that had been rated 
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good or excellent by reviewers. Among these were “Black 
Legion,” “David Copperfield,” “Lloyds of London,” and 
“Mutiny on the Bounty.” Other titles were of pictures that 
most reviewers thought were mediocre or poor, such as “China 
Passage” and “Her Husband’s Secretary.” The list also re- 
peated some titles and contained other titles that were not 
movies at all. 

Each girl was asked to rate the pictures she had seen as 
follows: If the picture was the worst she had ever seen, she 
was to give it a “o”; if it was the best she had ever seen, she 
was to give it “10”; if the picture was almost as good as the 
best she had ever seen, she was to give it a “g”; and so on. 


"ia lists were checked by 71 girls, most of whom were in 
the twelfth grade, although there were a few from the 
tenth and eleventh grades. Table I shows the percentage of 
the 71 girls who attended each movie on the list (see Column 
2) and the average rating they gave the picture (see Column 3). 
This average rating was figured by adding all the ratings to- 
gether and dividing by the number of girls who rated the 
picture. For example, if a picture received five ratings such as 
IO, 10, O, 5, 6, the average would be 3156.2. 

People who read tables of this sort always ask two ques- 
tions. First, will a person give a picture the same rating if he 
is asked to rate it a second time? Or, stated in other words, 
How reliable is the rating? In order to find a partial answer 
to this question several titles were repeated on the list. On 
the table, those titles are marked with a single asterisk thus: 
*Craig’s Wife. It is interesting to compare the first and second 
ratings these repeated titles received. The second question 
asked is: Do people really remember the pictures they see? Or, 
stated differently, Are not people likely to say they have seen 
pictures they have not seen? To answer this question to some 
extent, several fictitious titles were included. These titles are 
marked with a double asterisk thus: **Fighting Troubadours. 

The results show that there is little difference between the 
averages for the pictures when the titles are presented two 
different times. Whatever difference there is, is not impor- 
tant. Of the fictitious titles, we notice that three of the six 
given were not marked at all. Only two girls out of the entire 
group thought they had seen “Lorna Doone,” and it is possible 
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TABLE I 
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Name of Picture 


Per Cent | Average || 





| Attending | Rating 
(1) | (2) (3) 
Alice Adams...... 39 6.7 
Anthony Adverse . . 63 8.5 
Anything Goes.... 31 6.9 
Beloved Enemy... 20 7.0 
Black Legion. .... 18 4-2 
Bright Lights..... 15 6.2 
Cain and Mabel 38 6.3 
ae 51 7-3 
China Passage ‘ 6 4.8 
Counterfeit Lady. . 4 4.0 
*Craig’s Wife...... | 438 7.4 
“Craig’s Wife...... ie 7.0 
COMOMIES ois osc 41 8.5 
Dark Angel. ..... 34 8.1 
David Copperfield . 75 8.8 
Devil Is a Sissy, The 41 7.4 
Elephant Boy. .... | I 8.0 
Exclusive Story 10 7.6 
Family Affair..... | 18 6.8 
Farmer Takes a 
aera igia 46 7-5 
**Fighting 
Troubadours.... I 6.0 
Gay Desperado, The 14 5.9 
General Died at 
RP 6S Reon 34 7-4 
Go West, Young 
BM i yitie sk oe 18 2.9 
God’s Country and 
the Woman..... 37 8.1 
Good Earth, The. . 8 9-3 
*Great Guy.... 8 7.6 
“oreat Gey... s+ 10 6.3 
Green Light...... 54 8.9 
Green Pastures.... 54 8.5 
Her Husband’s 
Secretary . . : 24 6.4 
Here’s to Romance. 15 5-9 
History Is Made 
at Might ........%: 30 7.1 
Hollywood 
Boulevard...... 4 4-7 
I Live My Life... . 30 7.2 
If You Could 
Only Cook..... 31 7.0 























Name of Picture 


(1) 


In Old Kentucky . . 


King of the Damned 
Last of Mrs. 

Cheyney. ...... 

*Let’s Get Married. . 


*Let’s Get Married. . 
Little Minister, The 
Littlest Rebel, The. 
Lloyds of London . 

**Lorna Doone..... 


Love Is News..... 
**Love’s Paradise... . 
Maid of Salem.... 
Man of Affairs.... 
Man of the People. 


Mary of Scotland. . 
**Men against the Sea 
Men Are Not Gods. 
*Midsummer Nights 
POND os. cc wsee 
*Midsummer Nights 
eee 


Mummy’s Boys... . 
Mutiny on the 
Bounty 
My American Wife 
My Man Godfrey . 


Naughty Marietta 
Nine Days a Queen. 
Old Hutch. ...... 
On the Avenue.... 
**Passage to India... 


Penrod and Sam... 
Personal Property . 
Plainsman....... 
*Plough and the 
See Te. sss 
*Plough and the 
Stars, The...... 


ee 
Ready, Willing 

and Able....... 
Rembrandt....... 
Rendezvous 





Per Cent 


Attending 


(2) 
42 


17 
49 
SI 
13 
13 
49 


27 
21 


Average _ 
Rating 
(3) 


ee 


8.1 
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TABLE | [Continued] 


| Per Cent | Average Per Cent | Average 














Name of Picture Attending | Rating Name of Picture Attending | Rating 
tcgemavnensilttinancmnatelpiacic lista teniiaaaLel initia a naetenaiintetasceiaiNtiiid Ria 

Return of Peter Three Cheers for | 

CS Ss 6 0Kss 14 a MNES cc Marae 17 6.3 
Three Kids and 
Romeo and Juliet. . 55 9-3 SQM. 2 cence 7 7.0 
*San Francisco..... 79 9.0 
*San Francisco..... 79 9.0 Three Men on 
Sea Devils. ...... 15 5.8 ee 34 5-4 
Is 505 00% 52 8.0 To Mary— 
with Love...... 46 7.1 

Smartest Girl Top of the Town .. 21 6.8 
eee 25 | 6.5 Twenty-Three and a 

Steamboat Round | } Half Hours Leave 4 5.0 
the Bend....... 72 | 80 || TwoinaCrowd... 11 | 92 

| ee 59 7.0 

Swing High, || Way Down East... 27 7.6 
Swing Low..... 48 | 7.6 || *We Who Are About 

Tarzan Escapes ... 31 5-5 eee 7 ye 

*We Who Are About 
**Tenting Tonight. . ° | ° oO rer 7 7S 

Thank You Jeeves . 11 6.7 White Angel. .... 34 8.5 

Theodora Goes White Hunter. ... 6 5-5 
UNE 5:04.05 wae 42 7.4 


that they may have seen it as a silent movie a number of years 
ago. Only one girl thought she had seen “Men against the 
Sea” and one girl “Fighting Troubadours.” So although some 
girls made mistakes and marked pictures that did not exist, 
most of the girls did not. 

One of the striking facts about the figures in Table I is the 
exceedingly high percentages of girls who have seen certain 
pictures. For example, “San Francisco” had been seen by 79 
per cent. If this percentage of all individuals over the age of 
fourteen in the United States had seen this movie, the total 
number would be approximately 68,507,402, or in gross box- 
office returns (secured by multiplying attendances by 23 cents, 
the average charge), $15,756,702.39. This is a minimum 
figure since the average admission charge of 23 cents includes 
children’s admissions. 


"ha writer plans further experimentation during the year 
with these techniques of securing audience reaction to 
motion pictures. Obviously, there are a number of questions 
regarding validity that remain unanswered in this introductory 
study. It is a technique, however, which can be fruitfully pur- 
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sued by teachers and others who are anxious to get some notion 
of the effectiveness of work in motion-picture discrimination. 
Through an extension of the techniques here suggested, it 
ought eventually to become possible through the securing of 
a relatively small preview sampling to gain an indication of the 
popularity of a motion picture with various typical groups. It 
is likely that age, sex, amount of education, mental ability, 
occupation, and other factors condition our liking of movies. 
There are probably a dozen different movie publics which could 
be differentiated on these bases. By securing samplings of the 
popularity of movies with groups such as these, before they 
have been released to the general public, it would become pos- 
sible to work out publicity campaigns on a much more scien- 
tific basis. It is only as we carry forward market analyses such 
as this that the shibboleth of the motion-picture industry, “We 
give the public what it wants,” will have any real meaning. 


Wi do these figures tell us about this selected group of 
girls as a motion-picture market? In the first place, we 
note as we look at the heading “Per Cent Attending” that 
there is a great variation in the percentage attending different 
movies, ranging all the way from 75 per cent who saw “David 
Copperfield” to 1 per cent who saw “Man of the People.” 

As we examine these figures more carefully through the 
use of correlations, we find that the percentage attending any 
particular movie does not correlate highly with its average mean 
rating. The correlation actually is .54+.02. In other words, 
certain movies which were well liked by those who saw them, 
according to the average mean rating, were not attended by 
a large group. The motion picture “Rembrandt,” for example, 
was rated 8.2, yet was seen by only 21 per cent of these high- 
school girls. On the other hand, 49 per cent of the group saw 
the motion picture “Personal Property,” starring Robert Tay- 
lor and Jean Harlow, yet rated it only 6.6. The low attend- 
ance score of “Good Earth” was due to the fact that at the time 
the data were collected it had not been shown at popular prices. 

The ten best-liked movies among these Girl Reserves are the 
following, clearly a satisfactory list: “Good Earth,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “San Francisco,” “Naughty Marietta,” “Green 
Light,” “David Copperfield,” “Man of Affairs,” “Mutiny on 
the Bounty,” “The Plainsman,” and “Anthony Adverse.” 
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READINGS 


Books to Read 


Mann, Mary Peanopy. Life of Horace Mann. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1937. xi-+609 pp. 

Wiuuiams, E. 1. F. Horace Mann, Educational Statesman. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. xii-+367 pp. 

These two books are among the numerous publications called forth by the 
Horace Mann Centennial. The first is a reprint of a work—written by Horace 
Mann’s wife—long recognized as standard. It is reproduced in facsimile from 
the original edition, published in 1867. Its publication at this time was made 
possible by the co-operation of the Committee on the Ninetieth Anniversary of 
the Central Synagogue of New York City. 

As Mrs. Mann’s is the earliest, so Mr. Williams’ is the most recent full- 
length biography of Mann. Chapters 1-1v deal with his career to the appoint- 
ments as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education; Chapters v and 
v1, with men and movements active in social and educational reform in the 
early decades of the century; Chapters vii—xim, with his life and work dur- 
ing the twelve years of his secretaryship; and Chapters xv and xv, with his 
service in Congress and at Antioch College. The two concluding chapters 
present the author’s summary and interpretation of Mann’s character, per- 
sonality, educational views, and influence. 

This book is the result of an assiduous study of the wealth of available 
source material. While it does not call for any radical change in the currently 
accepted views of Mann’s life and influence, it does serve a useful purpose a3 
a summary and interpretation of the facts. There are a few minor inaccuracies 


and a larger number of lapses in English —_ 


Wi ps, ELMER Harrison. The Foundations of Modern Education: His- 
torical and Philosophical Backgrounds for the Interpretation of Present-Day 
Educational Issues. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1936. xi-+-634 pp. 

Some books are hard to review because, like some persons, they lack posi- 
tive qualities. This is not one of those. It has several virtues which textbooks 
should have and also some serious defects. 

Instead of overloading his book with names, dates, and facts, the author 
has dealt with principles and with what Professor Calkins calls persistent 
problems; and yet this is not a history of the philosophy of education but a 
history of education. He has brought his account up to the present, and he 
gives the reader the feeling that there is hope for the future. He has used 
language which is clear and sufficiently vigorous, and he has followed a clear 
outline—too precise, in fact. 

According to this book, the foundations of modern education go back 
to the eolithic age, if any, and include the achievements of nameless primitive 
peoples as well as the, by comparison, contemporary achievements of ancient 
China, India, Persia, and Judea. From this point the book takes the usual 
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course through Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, and Renaissance to Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and the New Deal. One would hardly gather this from the table of 
contents or the page headings where not a single proper name appears. The 
author has to pay a price for the privilege of using abstractions such as “moral 
training for national ideals,” which means the Hebrews; or “the development 
of individuality” for the Greeks, including the Spartans. But the Spartans 
were not notable for individualism, were they? And the Athenians not as 
much as those think who gather their knowledge of history from a desultory 
reading of popular books. Generalizations are necessary in textbook writing, 
but, unless carefully chosen, they are apt to be as false as they are broad. To 
classify the empiricist and realist Locke among the disciplinarians and ration- 
alists, and Bagley, Briggs, Ross Finney, and Counts along with Bode and 
Kilpatrick among the “disciples” of Dewey, is not helpful. 

The reviewer is moved to say that he thinks the method of this book is 
a bad method. The work is divided into seventeen units. We quote from the 
preface: “Each unit presents a separate treatment of each phase of education— 
aims, types, content, agencies, organization, and methods.” This plan is act- 
ually carried out. History may repeat but it does not repeat that much. 

The questions for discussion are interesting and significant. The chapter 
bibliographies list chiefly textbooks, some of them out-of-date, mediocre and, 
indeed, worthless textbooks. The “assimilation charts” attempt to compress 
each “unit” into a page! 

We would like to hope that this book will not encourage pupils to believe 
that the history of education is a set body of information and of fixed gen- 
eralizations; and, also, that it will not encourage department heads to believe 
that any new Ph.D. in statistics can “give” a satisfactory course in the history 
of education by “administering” a textbook; but we much fear that it may 
tend to do both of these. H. G. Goop 


Wriston, Henry M. The Nature of a Liberal College. Appleton, Wisconsin: 
Lawrence College Press, 1937. xi-+177 pp. 

“A liberal education consists in the acquisition and the refinement of 
standards of values—all sorts of values—physical, intellectual, emotional, aes- 
thetic, and spiritual.” In giving this definition in the first essay of the series 
of essays that constitute the volume here under consideration, President 
Wriston presents his conception of the fundamental raison d’étre of a liberal 
college. The growth of the total personality—not the mere cultivation of the 
intellect, as some insist—is the goal toward which the liberal college should 
strive. 

In its efforts to attain this goal, however, the liberal college “must sur- 
mount a resisting environment,” an environment that holds too cheaply the 
values which it is the function of the liberal college to maintain. Because 
“culture comes partly—though not wholly—through detachment from busi- 
ness and politics,” the liberal college “must have some independence of 
‘modern needs,’ some freedom from the exigencies of government and trade.” 
Moreover, the liberal college cannot concern itself with vocational, technical, 
or professional training. “The point insisted upon is that schools devoted to 
those subjects are not liberal colleges, and that colleges which imitate such 
schools lose their liberal character.” 
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Is not this rigid separation of liberal and vocational education an amazing 
thing on the part of one who believes, as President Wriston does, that “the 
most pernicious fallacy which bedevils the college” is that of “giving a false 
reality to the future and identifying the learning experience with unreality’? 
How can President Wriston criticize the “well-meaning commencement 
orator” who mouths the cliché about leaving school and entering upon “real 
life,’ when he himself, by his absolute exclusion of “vocational training” 
from the liberal college, is contributing to the dichotomy? His definition of 
a liberal education is admirable. Vocational training, however, he does not 
define. Precisely how are vocational and liberal to be distinguished? And if 
life as a student in a liberal college is not to be separated from “real life,” 
how can it be separated from “vocational training” and from vocational 
experiences? There is every reason to believe that the kind of vocational 
training supplied by colleges that have a co-operative plan of education is 
exceedingly effective in the attainment of the very purposes of which Presi- 
dent Wriston speaks. 

This book contains the “personal opinions”—as he chooses to call them— 
of an intelligent and mature administrator. The worth of many of these 
ideas is beyond question. The volume as a whole merits the attention of all 
who are interested in the problems of the liberal-arts college. 

KENNETH L. SMOKE 


> 


GrirFey, Cart H. The History of Local School Control in the State of 
New York. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
vili+135 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 683) 

This is a detailed study of the qualifications of the voters in school elec- 
tions, of the evolution of the different kinds of school districts, and of the 
powers of school boards and district officers in the state of New York. The 
statutes were the main sources for the study. H.G.G 

. G. Goon 


Hami.ton, Gorpon. Social Case Recording. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. vi--190 pp. 

Miss Hamilton’s book, while written for those in the field of social-case 
work, is thought-provoking for those who are writing records in other fields 
because of its emphasis on selection of data, diagnostic thinking, and evaluation 
of the treatment process as a whole. She points out that social-case records are 
centered on treatment purposes, while records that are kept by many colleges 
may individualize the student by various types of data, but the treatment focus 
is absent. In social sciences the tendency is toward the isolation of some 
measurable unit with little attempt at interpretation. In contrast, the present- 
day social-case records are emphasizing interpretation. 

The book covers current practices in generic social-case work with but 
little space devoted to adaptations in different fields. Illustrations reproducing 
parts of actual records are given to answer the question, “Is this a valid way to 
show a situation, a piece of executive handling, an interacting relationship, or 
an evaluation?” There are chapters on the general format and structure of case 
records, chronological entries and summaries, diagnostic and evaluational mate- 
rial, letters and reports, and differences in style. A special chapter is devoted 
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to adaptations of recording in the field of public relief, since its rapid expan- 
sion in the last six years has raised many questions. Another chapter is given 
to problems of recording the treatment process because of current developments 
in this difficult field of experiment. 

While the book traces the historical changes that have taken place in case 
recording in the field of family welfare and discusses present practices, its chief 
value lies in its broader emphasis on the worker’s philosophy of case work and 
the underlying need for clear diagnostic thinking. Miss Hamilton points out 
that records, like a play, deal with focus, theme, climax, and movement; and 
the record must catch the fluid, formless thing called the individual’s particular 
social problem or situation. ““The social worker has to consider a social situation 
as well as the introspection of a patient; she holds relatively few consecutive 
interviews over relatively short periods of time; she deals with foreground and 
immediate emotional material as over against the deeper layers of emotional 
life; and for all these reasons the social worker needs to keep proportion with 
respect to the importance of content and sequence in the recorded interview.” 
With these limitations of the case worker’s réle, how “‘to abstain, to distinguish, 
to prefer,” there is an inherent limitation in any form of a record, not to 
mention the limitation of language itself, which all must accept. 

Miss Hamilton leaves the reader with the impression that all fields of 
social-case work are searching to find some more satisfactory ways of recording 


human relationships in their dynamic aspects. 
: Exsie VoorHEEs JONEs 


Bayuiss, W. BrapForp. Am Evaluation of a Plan for Character Education. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. viii+-141 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
695) 

The plan evaluated had three major characteristics: a pledge, a monetary 
reward for keeping the pledge for three years, and for each boy a sponsor who 
would counsel with him in living up to the pledge. The evaluation used the 
interview technique on a random sample of boys who secured the awards, their 
sponsors, their parents, and authorities in character education. The conclu- 
sions are recognized by the author as being subjectively based upon descriptions 
and opinions rather than objective data. 

The author arrives at the judgment that “ . . . pledges and codes of 
conduct worked out by adults and imposed by means of extrinsic awards are 
not desirable; . . . to be effective counselors of youth, adult leaders need 
coaching to understand their functions.” The study is carefully done and is 
useful for research workers. WW Cece 


Gartianp, Rutu M. Psychiatric Social Service in a Children’s Hospital. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. viiit+105 pp. 
This monograph gives an account of the first year of service given to 
children in the Child Guidance Clinic of the Bobs Roberts Hospital of the 
University of Chicago Clinics as it was organized under the direction of Dr. 
Herbert E. Chamberlain in 1932. At that time, Miss Gartland, now teaching 
in the School of Applied Social Sciences at Western Reserve University, was 
in charge of the social-service work of this clinic. 
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This clinic is one of an increasing number established in connection with 
medical schools with the intent that “‘psychiatric approaches to the child may 
be integrated with pediatric practice.” It serves also as a training situation for 
student psychiatric social workers. 

This unpretentious account of the organization and activities of the clinic, 
with some statistical information in regard to the one hundred thirty-two 
patients of that year, was first prepared by the author with no thought of 
publication. Because the discussion of the relation of the psychiatric 
social worker to the parents as well as to the patient has significant bearing on 
the work of any child-guidance clinic, so that this report had a considerable 
private criculation, publication was urged. 

Is the problem, as stated when the child is brought to the clinic, one 
primarily of the child himself, or is it a reflection or projection of other 
difficulties in the parents? Do we over-identify ourselves with the child and 
thus, by feeling that the parents are to blame, intensify rather than relieve 
these parental tensions? Parents who have a sense of failure, or have feelings 
of anxiety or inadequacy, must be re-educated before we can expect to deal 
satisfactorily with the problems of their children. 

It is this emphasis on fundamental human relationships that is most 
stressed by the author. Desirable treatment and that which is less desirable 
are given specific illustration, particularly in Chapter v, which gives one case 
record in considerable detail. Though in this case the “human relationships” 
have to do with only four people, an only child, her over-anxious parents, and 
her teacher at school, the same principles will hold where there are siblings, 
grandparents in the home, or playmates to be considered. 


Francis N. MaxFiELD 


ALLEN, CuiirForD. Modern Discoveries in Medical Psychology. London: 
Macmillan and Company, 1937. x-+280 pp. 

Lectures given by the author under the auspices of the University of 
London have been re-written for general reading. Mesmer, Janet, Prince, 
Freud, Adler, Jung, Kretschmer, and Pavlov pass in procession. Their several 
contributions to the theory and practice of psychotherapy are reviewed and 
evaluated. Good use is made of illustrative case material: both well-known 
cases, like Morton Prince’s Miss Beauchamp, and current cases from the 


author’s own hospital and private practice. 3 
P P P Francis N. MaxFiELpD 


Hampton, VERNON B. New Techniques in Social Science Teaching. Staple- 
ton, New York: John Willig Press, 1936. 311 pp. 

This book is designed as a manual for the social-science teacher, and is 
intended to be of especial help to the beginner. The first portion of the book 
is devoted to a general treatment of the teacher’s work from an inspirational 
standpoint. The author believes that good personality is the most important 
trait of the teacher and that scholarship and training have received proportion- 
ately too much emphasis. He also believes that the subject-matter of the 
curriculum is of much less importance than the ideals and habits that the 
pupils acquire in the process of their training. In fact, according to his 
opinion, the tendency of our schools toward a formalized curriculum is largely 
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responsible for the numerous failures which occur in them. He expresses his 
regret that the pupil who leans toward art or mechanics must load himself up 
with conventional subjects. 

Accordingly, the social sciences should be taught with a view toward 
getting away from the conventional and more or less stereotyped procedures. 
The method should be experimental throughout. “Not only the pupil but the 
teacher must learn by doing” is the way the author expresses it. It is in line 
with this suggestion, then, that we find the balance of the book devoted to 
model demonstrations of various methods. Included in this portion of the 
book are references to the drama method, the problem method, the contract 
plan, the case method, socialized recitations, the unit plan, projects and 
activities, visual aids, and laboratory social-science teaching. 

All of this will undoubtedly be of some help to the teacher. It would 
seem, however, that the author in his zeal for emphasizing the teacher’s per- 
sonality has overlooked an important point in teacher preparation. He fails 
to note that unless the beginning teacher has something in the way of a 
philosophy to guide him, he is in danger of being confused rather than 
assisted by the array of suggestions which this book makes for him. Without 
such a philosophy it is impossible for the teacher to provide such training in 
ideals and habits as the author seems to consider important. And yet it is 
clear from certain statements in the Preface that the author intentionally 
avoids reference to philosophy. He says, for example, that we are not inter- 
ested in the “why” but in the “how” of teaching. But the “why” and the 
“how” of teaching are too closely bound together to be so easily separated. 
We can readily agree with the author that the personality of the teacher is 
deserving of greater emphasis than it ordinarily receives; we cannot, however, 
believe that personality can be safely relied upon for guidance. 

Jesse J. Pucu 


Guitrorp, J. P. Psychometric Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1936. xvi+566 pp. 

“It is unfortunate for psychology,” the author states, “that mental meas- 
urement has had to undergo a bifurcated type of development. Both psycho- 
physics and mental testing have rested upon the same fundamental statistical 
devices. Each would have profited very much from acquaintanceship with the 
other. Each has gone very much its own way, relatively unaware of the funda- 
mental unity of all methods of psychological measurement. The lack of a 
mutually helpful relation between the two must be charged, along with other 
handicaps with which psychology has had to deal, to certain intolerances that 
have accompanied diverging points of view.” 

The author has developed this “fundamental unity of all methods of 
psychological measurement” in a most satisfactory manner. He refers without 
extended discussion to the fundamental unity in all scientific observation—the 
personal (that is, psychological) equation of the observer. In his Principles of 
Science (1873), W. S. Jevons made a prediction significant of this unity. 
“The application of scientific method,” he wrote, “cannot be restricted to life- 
less objects. We must sooner or later have strict sciences of those mental and 
social phenomena, which, if comparison be possible, are of more interest to us 
than purely material phenomena.” At that very time Galton was laying the 
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foundations of biometrics, but the development of quantitative methods in 
psychology progressed. slowly. It was retarded less by the skepticism of those 
working in the physical sciences than by resistance from psychologists them- 
selves. Binet’s “individual psychology” (1896) was weighed and found want- 
ing by a committee of the American Psychological Association. 

With the coming of mental tests and the urge for practical results in 
various fields of applied psychology, there was a swing of the pendulum in the 
opposite direction, and quantification ran riot. Terms like “mental age” came 
to be used glibly and uncritically. “Intelligence quotients” were sometimes 
computed to three decimal places. “Coefficients of correlation” were inter- 
preted carelessly. Practical applications in the hands of mental testers with 
little knowledge of the theoretical aspects of their methods outran careful 
fundamental work. Even trained psychologists, who should have known better, 
would refer to the tests in year X of the Binet-Simon scale as “‘tests which a 
ten-year-old child is supposed to pass,” in spite of the fact that the expectation 
that the average ten-year-old would pass all of these tests was not more than 
I in 8. 

A relatively small group, however—men like Thorndike, Spearman, 
Thurstone, and Kelley—have been developing a real science of psychometrics. 
There is a real common basis in quantitative psychology for their work and 
that of the classical psychophysics of the laboratory. Mr. Guilford has empha- 
sized this unity in a way which should be helpful to every student in psychol- 


ogy who is interested to become a scientist. ici Ak Wilamsiia 


REIsNER, ExizaABETH J.; Onis, HarriET DE; AND STOLPER, THauia M., 
Editors. Parents and the Automobile: a Symposium by Parents of Children 
in the Horace Mann Schools and Lincoln School. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 64 pp. 

This pamphlet is one of a series based upon parent study groups. There 
are three parts: Parents’ Responsibility, Educating the Young Driver, and 
What Schools Are Doing to Educate Young Drivers and How Parents Can 
Help. The chapters are contributed by pupils, parents, and specialists. Satis- 
factory bibliographies and footnotes are appended. Reading the pamphlet will 
be profitable to all—teachers and laymen, drivers and non-drivers. It will be 
valuable to parents in communities where the schools are assuming the 
responsibility for teaching driving and perhaps even more valuable to parents 


whose schools have not yet assumed this responsibility. 7 
" ; Vivian WEEDON 


KanpeEL, I. L., (Editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. vii+143 pp. 

After seven years in which the successive issues of this publication have 
dealt with special topics, the present volume of the Yearbook returns to the 
earlier plan of the series, to give descriptive accounts of national systems of 
education. The reader will wish to know what countries are treated. They 
are as follows: Argentine Republic, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Germany, Holland, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Union of South Africa, and the 
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United States; not Mexico and not Russia. Most of the contributors not only 
present a status report but also attempt to show what changes have occurred 
present a status report, but also attempt to show what changes have occurred 
this plan to tell us why the efforts of the Republic were unsuccessful. The 
general editor, in the Introduction to the volume, calls attention to the 
political nature of education under present conditions, and to the current 
widespread study of examinations. There is a bibliography on this last subject. 
H. G. Goop 





CHENOWETH, L. B., anp SELKIRK, T. K. School Health Problems. New 
York: F.S, Crofts and Company, 1937. xii-+-387 pp. 

This book is an important addition to the literature of school-health 
education. It should be in the library of every teacher and administrator in 
both elementary and secondary education. The book is aptly named, and its 
chapters discuss such cogent matters as factors influencing the growth of chil- 
dren, the control of communicable diseases, vision and light, acoustics and 
hearing, special classes for the handicapped, tuberculosis, mental hygiene, the 
accident problem, and excellent passages on organic states about which every 
teacher should know. 

The book has been found to be suitable as a textbook in teacher-prepara- 
tion classes in health education. It has been used by the reviewer with con- 
siderable success. Among its many merits is definiteness. The authors’ willing- 
ness to recommend standards and good practice is refreshing because of the 
vagueness usually found in discussions of school-health matters. With certain 
minor modifications in subsequent editions, this book should become a standard 
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The Program for 1937-38 


[Continued from page 211 | 


A committee of the American Educational Research Associ- 
ation, of which the writer is the chairman, will have the re- 
sponsibility of preparing during this year the third issue of the 
Review of Educational Research devoted to the school plant. 
This review will cover the years 1935-38 and is scheduled to 
appear in October, 1938. 

During the past year this division was largely occupied with 
the Study of Local School Units in Ohio, a more detailed report 
of which appears in the October 20, 1937, issue of the Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. 





